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HON G been ſent by his Excellency 
Lord Adam Gordon, Commander in 
Chief of His Majeſty's forces in Scotland, 
to take the charge of the camp at Aberdeen, 
during the abſence of Lieutenant General 
Sir Hector Munro, I was thence led, to pax 
more particular attention to the ſituation 
of that encampment, than otherwiſe T 
probably ſhould have done, and to draw: 
up ſome hints reſpecting camps in ge- 
neral, as connected with the military eſta- 
batment of the kingdom.----My thoughts 
a thereon 


4 V1] 

thereon were haſtily thrown together, for 
the purpoſe of being ſubmitted in MS. to 
the conſideration of thoſe who have the 
Britiſh army under their immediate direc- 
tion; but I have ſince been led to print 
them, partly that they might be more eaſily 
peruſed by thoſe for whoſe uſe they were 
originally intended, but principally, that J 
might have an opportunity of publicly re- 
commending the annexed very ingenious, 
and valuable MzMoir, written by Mr. 
SOMERVILLE, the Surgeon of my firſt bat- 
talion, on that important ſubject, The 
Medical An neceſſary to be 
<« obſerved in Camps.“ | 

On examining the camp at 3 
I found the place pitched upon by the very 
intelligent officer who had the conduct of 
that department, (Lient. Colonel Dirom, 


Deputy Quarter maſter General for Scot- 


land) was a ſituation near the coaſt, which 
might protect the town and neighbour- 
hood from inſult, and at the ſame time 
might be healthy and convenient * the 
* | 
It 


| m 

It is certain, that no fituation can be 
found, poſſeſſed of every advantage, more 
eſpecially where cultivated -fields muſt be 
avoided ; it is neceſſary therefore to chuſe 
that which is liable to the feweſt objections. 
I had the pleaſure of finding the camp in 
queſtion, placed at a proper diſtance from 
the town of Aberdeen, (nearly a mile) on 
a ſandy ſoil, and with an abundant ſupply 
of water *. 

Among the various -nrricwihitn to which 
the attention of a commanding officer 1s 
naturally directed, the diet and health of 
the men, their clothing, and their tents, are 
of peculiar importance. 

Attention to the diet and health of the 
ſoldiers is one of the firſt duties incumbent 
on an officer. To enforce cleanlineſs, and 
to make them meſs regularly, are points 
extremely material, on which however it is 


The only material objection to the ſituation ſeemed 
to be, two pools of water in the camp, the effluvia of 
which I was apprehenſive might prove detrimental to 
the health of the men; but I underſtand that no mate- 
rial inconvenience was felt from that circumſtance dur- 
og the continuance of the encampment. 

#3 unneceſſary 
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unneceſſary for me to dwell, as the ſubject 
is ſo ably handled by Mr. Somerville, in the 
following paper. In Highland regiments, 
it is eſſential to make the men live better 
than they are commonly inclined to do. I 
found that ſome of the ſoldiers in my firſt 
battalion had actually reduced their ſtrength 
and almoſt ſtarved themſelves, in order to 
ſend money home to their friends; one 
man 1n particular, not for his parents, nor 
for his family, which was very common, 


but for his liſter. 


Smoaking tobacco ought to be encou- 
raged, particularly in cold, raw, and damp 


weather: it has a tendency to prevent in- 


fectious diſeaſes ; it kills the vermin with 
which camps are apt to be infefled, and it 
is almoſt the only way in which warmth 
can be admitted into a tent. The Dutch 
pipe however ought to be uſed, which pre- 
vents any riſk of fire. 

Attention to the dreſs of a ſoldier, is ex- 
tremely material; by which I mean not ſo 
much that the dreſs ſhould be ſmart and 
ſhowy, as . it ſhould be warm and con- 

venient. 


1 
venient. In that view the uſual Highland 
dreſs is liable to ſome objections. I thought 
it neceſſary, therefore, in my two battali- 
ons of Fencibles, inſtead of the Philibeg 
and the belted Plaid, to adopt the Trews, 
which had been formerly worn by the 
Scottiſh Highlanders *, and ſeemed to me 
particularly convenient for a ſoldier. Per- 
haps there is at preſent too great a diverſity 
of dreſs in Britiſh military eſtabliſnments, 
every colonel following his own fancy, 
particularly in new corps: it might not be 
amiſs therefore, to appoint a board of gene- 
ral officers to conſider the ſubject, and to 
form ſome regular plan, not only as to the 
clothing itſelf, but alſo in regard to the 
manner of its being paid, as it would be 
infinitely better to have it voted ſeparately; 
as the Militia is, than mingled with the 
other accounts. It would be of the utmoſt 
conſequence alſo, if the regimental ſhoes, 
inſtead of being ſupplied by the colonel, 
were purchaſed by the men themſelves, un- 


See that point more fully N of in the ap- 
pendix. 
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der the inſpection of their officers : in the 
one caſe a contractor makes them as ſmall 
as poſſible, and of very bad materials, fo 
that they neither fit well, nor can they laſt : 
and there is nothing more injurious to a 
ſoldier on a march, than to have his feet 
cramped by tight ſhoes. The ſtockings 
ſhould be ſtrong and warm; and if poſh- 
ble, the men ſhould all be made to wear 


flannel ſhirts, particularly in the colder 


ſeaſons. 

The Bell Tent, as it is called, ſeems to 
be an excellent ſhape, but there is one im- 
provement in it which it may be worth 


While attending to. Twelve or fifteen peo- 


ple ſleeping in ſo ſmall a compaſs muſt 
certainly taint and corrupt the air they 


breathe. To obviate fo material an objec- 


tion, a very experienced officer ſuggeſted the 
idea, of having the top part made like an 
umbrella, in which there might be holes 
that would let in freſh air, without being 
liable to admit water. That however would 
require ſome additional expence, and would 
be apt to go wrong. Upon thinking of that 

| ſubject, 


18 1 

ſubject, however, I am ſatisfied, that by 
making holes in the pole of a tent which 
at the top might be made larger for that 
purpoſe, that the ſame object might be ob- 
tained. with much greater eaſe. The pole 
might be ſtrengthened by iron plates where 
the holes were made, which would make 
it as ſtrong as ever. This perhaps 1s the 
principal thing wanted, to bring. the form 
of this tent to perfection. It may be ob- 
ſerved that very ſmall orifices will be ſuffi 
cient for the purpoſe. _ _ 

In the camp at Aberdeen, I found the 
| n had their beds made of heath, 

which, when properly conſtructed, anſwers 
well, but is apt to get harſh, and to be de- 
ſtructive to their clothes. 

As the conſtruction of tents is a point of 
great importance to the health of the fol- 
dier, it might not be improper, to have 
various ſorts tried under the direction of 
His Royal Highneſs the Duxs of .Yorx, 
to aſcertain the beſt plan, to be invariably 
adhered to, when we ſhall again have oc- 
caſion for articles of that nature, 

$4 As 


[ vim | 


As a greater peace eſtabliſhment muſt, 
in all probability, be kept up in theſe un- 
ſettled times, than ever was known before, 
it will naturally be the wiſh of the Govern- 
ment of. this country, to take the ſubject 

fully into conſideration, and to procure in- 

formation from all quarters, reſpecting the 
beſt mode of making. that eſtabliſhment 
really uſeful. With that view, the follow- 
ing Hints are, with great deference, ſug- 
geſted ; 

Camps are ee the beſt ſchools 
for learning a ſoldier his duty. Example, 
emulation, and the more rigid diſcipline 
kept up there than in common quarters, 
are all in favour of encampments. It is 
therefore to be hoped, were peace to be 
declared to-morrow, and were it even more 
likely to be permanent than can at preſent 
be looked for, that neither encampments, 
nor occaſionally the aſſembling of conſide- 
rable bodies of men together, \ would be 
given up. | 192167 

If ſuch a plan were to Ind; adopted, it is 


ſubmitted, whether ſome proper places ought 
1 | not 
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not to be fixed upon in different parts of 


the kingdom, and entrenched camps formed 
at each. An entrenched and regular camp 


s in every reſpect ſuperior to an open one. 


The men are more under command, they 
can be more eaſily prevented from wanders 
ing about and plundering- the neighbour- 
hood, the ditches will drain the camp, 
whilſt the earthen mound around it not only 
prevents the tents from being blown 
down, but alſo ſhelters the troops even in 
the moſt boiſterous weather. Entrenched 
camps, in the neighbourhood of London, 
might, perhaps, be ſo ſituated as to con- 
tribute to the defence of the metropolis, 
without the poſſibility of their being made 
of any ſervice to the enemy. 

If the propereſt places were fixed upon 
for ſuch camps, Government might ſave 
conſiderably, by having huts or timber tents 
erected. It is calculated, that a timber tent 


* Entrenched camps might be formed, which it 
would be difficult for an enemy to take, and which 
might be of little uſe to them, if they got them into 
their poſſeſſion. 


for 
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.* 1 
for an officer might be made for only 10]. 
or 15]. which in canvaſs coſts Government 
181. beſides, the former would laſt for many 
years, and are greatly ſuperior in point of | 
comfort. And here it is to be obſerved, 
that unleſs it is really neceſſary, the ſub- 
jecting troops to hardſhips, ought as much 
as poſſible to be avoided, as it muſt ulti- 
mately be attended with great loſs to the 
public, without the poſſibility of advantage. 
Every thing that can contribute to their 
accommodation cannot be too carefully 
attended to; for the life of a well trained 
ſoldier, particularly in theſe times, is a loſs 
not ſo eaſily repaired as people may ima- 
gine, The rearing of each individual is 


ſuppoſed to coſt the community from 60l. 


to 1o0l.- and the additional expence for 
training a man to be a ſoldier, muſt be 
conſiderable. Beſides when a war is pro- 
longed, it becomes extremely difficult to get 
__ at all. 

On this head, it is i by the intel- 


ligent officer above alluded to, (Lieutenant 


Colonel Dirom) „ that the diſcipline of 
| 6 the 
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„ the army, even in time of peace, would 


certainly be greatly promoted by encamp- 
ments, and the larger the body collected 
in one place, the greater will be the ad- 


vantage. Troops encamped for the pur- 


poſes of diſcipline, might change their 


ground, marching in columns by different 
routes. In this manner they would be ac- 
cuſtomed to the movements which take 


place on ſervice, and be in the habit of 


moving their baggage, and of ſtriking and 


pitching their tents. It would, however, 


be much in favour of the health of the 


troops, to change their ground frequently 
in the courſe of the Summer, as fixed 


camps get dirty and noxious; and can 


only be made clean by quitting the 
ground for two or three weeks. 
« Entrenched camps would no doubt 
be attended with ſome advantages, as 
pointed out above. It is not ſo clear, (in 
Colonel Dirom's opinion) that it would, 
on the whole, be a proper idea to be 
adopted, as the defence of the country 
+ mult 
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& muſt depend upon the enemy's plan of 
“attack, and the troops muſt be confined 
tin particular ſtations. Entrenched camps 
« with huts or ſheds for the men would be 
$6 like fortified cantonments, which altho' 


„ comfortable quarters for troops, muſt be 


«© quitted in caſe of an invaſion, and would 
% prove ſtrong holds in the hands of an 
„ enemy.“ 

The plan, however, which I have taken 
the liberty of recommending, does not go 


ſo far as Colonel Dirom imagines, as en- 
trenched camps might be formed, like thoſe 


deſcribed by a great hiſtorian *“; in which 
the Roman legions were ſtationed to protect 
the Empire from the ſurrounding barba- 


rians, and to the excellence of that ſyſtem 


the long preſervation of that edifice, may, 
in a great meaſure, be aſcribed. 
One advantage of permitting entrenched 
camps would be, that the cavalry might 
be put under ſome kind of ſhelter, by 


which there would ariſe a very conſiderable 


+ Gibbon, vol. i. p. 25, &c. Edit, 1791. 


ſaving 


[x J 
ſaving to government. At preſent, thehorſes 
in camp are kept in the open air, expoſed 
to all the variety of the ſeaſons. Their food 
is alſo liable to be drenched with rain, and 
muſt often be given them in that ſtate. 
The conſequence is, | a train of diſeaſes, 
which cuts off a large proportion of them, 
in the courſe of the autumn, or enſuing 
winter. oy 
Another e attending encamp- 
ments, is, that the troops would thus be 
more accuſtomed to artillery than they 
otherwiſe would be, and that many of 
them might be taught the management of 
guns. Where either men or horſes are 
brought into action, who never heard a 
cannon before, they are not ſo likely to en- 
counter an enemy with ſpirit. Artillery 
allo, is becoming every day of greater im- 
portance in war, conſequently the greater 
number of men that can be trained to the 
management of guns, the better.“ 


On 


* On this ſubject it may be worth conſidera- 
tion, whether the eſtabliſhment of firſt gunners was 
1 not 


[= ] 
On the ſubje& of artillery Col. Dirom 
remarks, that it is a great advantage to 
troops to be accuſtomed to it, and it is 
proper that part of the men ſhould be 
taught the gun exerciſe. It may be 
«©. queſtioned however, if artillery be of ſo 
«© much importance in war, as is generally 
„ imagined.—-It is always a great burden 
“on an army, and mars many movements 
that would otherwiſe be deciſive of ſuc- 
„ ceſs. It makes much noiſe, but is often 
of little uſe. It gives the appearance of a 
s hot engagement without much blood- 
& ſhed. Marſhal Saxe, or ſome other noted 
e General, ſays that you cannot have too 
& much artillery at a ſiege nor too little in 
the field.“ 3 5 

Theſe are judicious obſervations, and 
could only come from an able and experi- 
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not a uſeful regulation. The effect of names and ho- 

norary diſtinctions, whether upon high or low, is well 
known. Any thing that can excite emulation, and a 
deſire of excelling, ought to be kept up, and it is ſaid, 
that the eſtabliſhment above alluded to in the artillery, 
had a very uſeful effect. 
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enced officer. I ſhould think however that 
for defence, the greater number of guns we 
had, and of men trained to uſe them, the 
more likely we ſhould be to reſiſt any inva- 
fion however formidable; an event for 
which we ought always to be prepared, as 
it is impoſſible to ſay, what the folly, con- 
fidence, or deſpair of an inveterate 3 
may lead them to attempt. 

As the leading object of our Troops of 
the Line and the ſole purpoſe for which 
corps of Fencibles and of Militia have been 
eſtabliſhed, is that of defending the Country, 
the manceuvres practiſed at any encampment 
in theſe kingdoms ought principally to be for 
defence. It is queſtionable therefore, whe- 
ther the flow and ſolemn marching of Ger- 
man Troops, ought to be ſo much in uſe, 
as the lively and active motions of the Bri- 
tifh Light Infantry, which was carried to 
ſuch perfection during the late American 
War. Above all, the beſt mode of defend- 
ing an incloſed country, ſuch as the greater 

part of England is, ought in a ſpecial 
manner to be kept in view. For this 

. iſland 
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iſland ought to truſt, not only to its formid- 
able power at Sea but to its ſtrength by 
Land; and with little attention to its mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments, it might be enabled to 
ſay, that if all the powers of Europe were 
to invade it, there is a foxce at home able 


to repel the attack. 


On theſe en Col. Dirom re- 


marks, that the German diſcipline, which 
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may be conſidered as the Rudiments of 
War, has for its main principle, to do 


| nothing quicker than it can be done well, 


and that a Battalion ought to perform its 
Evolutions in the ſame regular manner, 
in which they would be executed by an 
army.---When troops have been taught 
to move with regularity and preciſion, 
it is no ways difficult to throw them looſe, 


and make them act in whatever manner 


may be beſt ſuited to particular circum- 
ſtances.- -The arrangements (he adds) 
both by ſea and land, ought doubtleſs to 
be ſuch, as to afford little hopes to an 
enemy to ſucceed in an invaſion of our 


Hand; and it is ſurely far better to pre- 


&« yent 


F Io } 

vent than even to repel an attack.“ 
The beſt mode of prevention, however, 
in my opinion is, not only to have a ſupe- 
rior fleet, but a formidable military force, 
always prepared, to reſiſt the enemy on 
ſhore. When every thing that 1s dear and 
valuable to a country is at ſtake, no means 
of preſervation or ſafety ought to be neg- 
lected, and it ſeems to me probable, that 
a greater number of men may be trained, 
with a view to defence merely, than if 
we alſo directed our attention to offenſive 
operations. | 

Theſe hints, with Col. Dirom's judicious 
obſervations incorporated. with them, are 
ſubmitted with great deference to the con- 
| ſideration of thoſe more converſant in mili- 
tary matters, from the full eonviction, that 
knowledge of the art of war, like ſkill in 
agriculture, can only be brought to per- 
fection, by uniting the information and ex- 
perience of great numbers of people, even of 
thoſe, who not being trained to war, are 
likely to view the ſubject without any mili- 
tary prejudices; and that advantage may 
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be derived, even from correcting the miſ- 
takes into which they may be led, by their 


zeal for pointing out improvements, and 


their anxiety to contribute their mite to the 


defence and ſafety of their country. 


cannot conclude theſe curſory obſerva- 
tions, without ſtating it as an opinion, with 
the juſtneſs of which I am deeply impreſſed, 
that a thorough knowledge of the art of war, 
is far from being ſo eaſily acquired, as is 
commonly imagined, Accuſtomed to buſi- 
neſs, and to ſpare no pains in endeavouring 


to acquire information reſpecting any ſub- 


ject to which I might be led to direct my at- 
tention, I expected that a very ſhort period 
would be ſufficient, to learn all that was ne- 
ceſſary for an officer. I found however, 
that any idea of that ſort was extremely 111 
founded. That a man can no more be- 
come areal ſoldier in a few weeks or months, 
than thoroughly maſter, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
of any other trade. Young men therefore, 
ought to be regularly trained to war, from 
an early period of their life, as to any other 
art, Hence Military academies ſeem to me 
| 28 


(uw I 
as neceſſary, as univerſities for law, or me- 
dicine, and that we ſhall never be able to 
have a ſufficient number of ſkilful officers, 
or at leaſt to ſtand in competition in that 
reſpect, with the warlike nations on the 
continent, unleſs ſuch ſeminaries as that of 
Woolwich, are eſtabliſhed in different parts 
of the kingdom, where all the young men. 
deſtined to defend their country, may have 
the foundations laid of knowledge in the 
art of war, previous to their entering into 
the ſervice. 
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APPENDIX | 
N ON THE Po 


HIGHLAND DRESS. 


— 
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IT is not my intention, to diſpute, either the 
genuineneſs, nor the warlike appearance, of 
the garb worn by that gallant Corps, the 
42d Regiment, and which by many is ſup- 
poſed to be the only true Highland dreſs. 
Every ſoldier muſt naturally entertain a 
predilection for the dreſs of a body of men, 
ſo diſtinguithed for military proweſs. At 
the ſame time, there 1s every reaſon to be- 
lieve, that he trews, as worn by the Rothſay 
and Caithneſs Fencibles, is not only an an- 
cient part of the dreſs of the Scottiſh High- 
landers, but rivals the belted plaid in anti- 
quity, as well as in utility and elegance. 
In tracing the antiquity of this dreſs, it is 
neceſſary in the firſt place to aſcertain, whe- 
ther it was worn by the ancient Celtic na- 
; NN * 


1 xxi 9 

tions, from whom the Scottiſh Highlanders 
| are acknowledged to be deſcended. As my 
leiſure at preſent, does not admit of engaging 
in ſuch reſearches, I ſhall take the liberty of 
quoting modern, rather than ancient authors, 
but at the ſame time ſuch as have inveſti- 
gated that ſubject. The opinion of the ce- 
lebrated Gibbon“ and the authorities he 
quotes, are on this head extremely impor- 
tant. He ſtates that Tetricus, who had been 
declared Emperor in Gaul, when led in 
triumph by Aurelian, was clothed in Gallic 
. trowſers, and he remarks in a note, that the 
uſe of bracchæ, breeches or trowſers, was 
ſtill conſidered in Italy, as a Gallic and bar- 
barian faſhion. The Romans however had 
made great advances towards it. To en- 
circle the legs and thighs with Faſciæ, or 
bands, was underſtood in the time of Pom- 
pey and Horace to be a proof of ill health 
and effeminacy. In the age of Trajan the 
cuſtom was confined to the rich and luxuri- 
ous. It gradually was adopted by the mean- 


* Gibbon's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 47, octavo edition 1792. 
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eſt of the people, in proof of which he 


refers to a curious note in Caſaubon ad Sue- 
ton. in Auguſt. C. 82. 

In fact the zrewws or trowſers ſeem to have 
been a characteriſtical part of the ancient 


dreſs of the Gauls or Celts, and the bare 
knees to have been a Roman, rather _—_ | 


a Celtic faſhion. 
Dr. Henry, who has delineated the ancient 


hiſtory of this country with ſo much diligence 


and diſcernment, 1s decidedly of opinion, 
that trowſers were a part of the ancient 
dreſs, not only of the Celtic nations in gene- 
ral, but of the Scottiſh Highlanders in parti- 
cular. © Fora conſiderable time,” ſays this 
reſpectable hiſtorian,* the Antient Bri- 
e tons, and other Celtic nations, had no 
other garments but their plaids or mantles, 
„Which being neither very long nor very 
broad, left their legs, arms, and ſome 
ther parts of their bodies, naked. As 


this defect in their dreſs could not but 


& 


* 


be ſenſibly felt, it was by degrees ſup- 
* Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. 2. p. 34T- 


* plied. 


1 
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6506 


[ xxii } 
«© plied. It is indeed uncertain, whether 
e the tunick or doublet, for covering more 
0 cloſely the trunk of the body, or breeches 
«© and hoſe for covering the thighs and 
legs, were firſt invented and uſed by 
„ theſe nations; though the limbs being 
«© quite naked, while the trunk was tole- 
„ rably covered by the plaid, it is probable 
e that theſe laſt were moſt ancient, as they 
« were moſt neceſſary. But however this 
«© may be, it is abundantly evident, from 
* the-teſtimonies of many ancient authors, 
«© (which have been carefully collected by 
the two modern writers quoted below. *) 
that the ancient Gauls, Britons, and other 
Celtic nations, wore a garment, which 
covered both their thighs and legs, and 
% very much reſembled our breeches and 
„ ſtockings united. This garment was 
<« called, in the Celtic tongue, the common 
& language of all theſe nations, braxe, or 
% bracce, probably becauſe it was made of 


* Pelloutier Hiſt. Celt. I. 2. c. 6. b. 1. p. 307. &c. 
Cluy, Germ. Antiq. I. 1 c. 16. p. 115. &c. 
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7 a |} 
the ſame party-coloured cloth with. their 
plaids, as breac, in that language fignifies 
any thing that is party- coloured. Theſe 
braxe or cloſe trowſers, which were both 
graceful and convenient, and diſcovered 


the fine ſhape and turn of their limbs to 
great advantage, were uſed by the genu- 


ine poſterity of the Caledonian Britons 
in the Highlands of Scotland till very 
lately, and are hardly yet laid aſide in 
ſome remote corners of that country. 
The evidence of ancient ſongs may alſo 
adduced in ſupport of the trews, more 


eſpecially the well known verſes in Tak* 


cc. 


your auld Cloak about ye,” from which 


it would appear, that in the reign of one of 


the Roberts, probably Robert Bruce, it was 


a uſual part of the dreſs of the Scots : 


cc 
cc 
66 


c6 


In days when our King Robert rang, 

His tres they coſt but ha'f a crown, 

He ſaid they were a groat ou'r dear, 
And ca'd the Taylor thief and loun.” 


There 


1 xxv I 


There is a book printed at Paris, anno 
1613, intitled· Les Eſtats, Empires, et 
* Principautez du Monde, which thus 
deſcribes the dreſs of the ancient Scots. 
„ Leur bas de chauſe ne paſſoient pas le 
“ genoũüil, et le haut (de chauſe) eſtoit 
« de lin, ou de chanure.” In Englith, 
Their ſtockings, (or more properly 
« ſpeaking their hoſe) never paſſed the 
„ knee, and their trowſers were of flax or 
% hemp.” And the engravings of the 
Scottiſh dreſs, in the Recueil de la diverſite 
des habits qui ſont de preſent en uſaige, &c. 
publiſhed at Paris in 12mo. anno 1562, 
(mentioned in the laſt edition of Pinkerton's 
Scottiſh Poems, in three volumes octavo, 
printed anno 1792) prove, that the French, 
who knew Scotland ſo intimately, always 
_ conſidered trowſers a part of the Scottiſh 
dreſs. In thoſe engravings, the Lowlander 
is clothed in looſe, and the Highlander in 

clole trews. | 
There is an engraving of. James I of 
Scotland, in the * of George Chal- 
mers 
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mers Eſq. of the Board of Trade, in which 
that monarch is dreſſed in the cloſe rews ; 
and as the picture from whence that engrav- 
ing was taken, muſt have been executed in 
Scotland, there being a view of Dumbarton 
Caſtle in it, there 1s thence every reaſon to 
imagine, that it was the dreſs of that ſo- 
vereign during his reſidence in has own king- | 
dom. OO 
In a work, though written many years 
ago, yet only lately printed, entitled, The 
Hiſtory of the Troubles and [Memorable 
Tranſactions in Scotland, from the year 
1624 to 1645, from the original MS. of 
John Spalding, then Commiſſary Clerk of 
Aberdeen *, it would appear that the 7rews 
were very commonly worn at that period. 
In the firſt volume of that work, (p. 39) 
we are told, that the Laird Balnadalloch, 
eſcaping from a twenty days impriſonment, 
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in two volumes octavo, printed at Aberdeen, for 
J. Evans, Paternoſter-row, Angus and Son, Aberdeen, 
and William Creech, Edinburgh, An. 1792. 
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goes with his coat and treue, all rent and 
worn to the place of Innes, and it would 
appear (from p. 37) that it was the uſual 
garb he wore, for he had been ſitting at 
. in it in his own houſe. 

In the ſecond volume (p. 196) the Mar- 
quis of Huntley, the moſt powerful Chief- 


| tain in the North, is deſcribed as croſſing 


the Spey dreſſed in a coat and zrews, with 
a black bonnet on his head. | 

In the ſame volume (p. 232) we are told 
that the celebrated Marquis of Montroſe, 
coming from England, to commence that 
ſucceſsful career which has rendered his 
name ſo famous, came ſecretly to Scotland 
clad in coat and 7Zrews. 

Traditional evidence 1s certainly in fa- 
vour of the point I wiſh to eſtabliſh. 

A very intelligent officer of the Breadal- 
bane fencibles, Capt. Robinſon, informs me, 
that in Athol the zrews did not fall into diſ- 
uſe till about the beginning of the preſent or 
end of the laſt century, and that it was not 
totally diſcontinued till within the laſt thirty 

years. 
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years. He remembers being told by a very 
old gentleman of that country, that he recol- 
lects the Marquis of Athol muſtering all 
his numerous vaſlals and tenants at Dun- 
keld, a great part of whom, and the Marquis 
himſelf, were dreſſed in trews. He alſo re- 
members being told by an old gentleman 

preſent upon the occaſion, that when the 
firſt Duke of Athol held a court at Loggie- 
rait, before the abolition of the heritable 
juriſdictions, the Duke was dreſſed in a blue 
bonnet, a ſhort coat, and rrews of plaid- 
ing, the name given to a ſort of woollen 
ſtuff of the natural colour of the wool. _ 
Captain Robin{on, who has paid parti- 
cular attention to ſuch enquiries, 1s of opi- 
nion, that the res was undoubtedly the 
ancient dreſs of people of condition, or of 
any reſpectability, both in the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland, it was more 
efpecially worn by perſons on horſeback, 
often without boots; it was commonly made 
of a kind of chequered ſtuff called Tartan, 
though ſometimes of ſtuff of one colour 
; only. 
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only. It completely ſupplied the place of 
breeches and ſtockings, covering the feet, 
the legs, and the thighs. As a winter dreſs, 
particularly in time of ſnow, it was rec- 
koned infinitely preferable to the kilt. 
When the trews were worn upon a journey, 
the plaid was carried over the left ſnoulder, 
and drawn under the right arm. 

In addition to the circumſtances above- 
mentioned, it may be proper to add, that 
when the wearing of the Highland dreſs 
was prohibited by Act 19 George II. c. 39. 
after the Rebellion in 1745, that the zrews 
were included among the other articles enu- 
merated upon that occaſion as a part pecu- 
liarly belonging to the Highland garb, and 
conſequently is mentioned in the Act 22 


George III. c. 63. by which that prohibition 


was repealed. 

Theſe are hints which I thought it right 

to take this opportunity of throwing toge- 
ther, and preſerving, in caſe the point ta 


which they relate, though a matter of curi- 


oſity rather than of real uſe, ſhould ever 
become the ſubject of future diſcuſſion. 
| N. B, 
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ON THE 
MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS 
NECESSARY TO BE OBSERVED 


Is AM H „ 6 


I. Camp Grounds. 


N all caſes where camps are to be formed, 
the nature of the ground ought to be a 
primary conſideration with every perſon 
concerned in the command, as upon the 
choice that is made of it, depend not only 
the immediate comfort of both officers and 
men, but ultimately the preſervation of their 
health and lives. 
In every inſtance where a camp is ſituated, 
either upon a dead plain, with a bottom ca- 
pable of retaining moiſture, and without any 


| _ effectual 


2322] 


effectual drainage for carrying that moiſture 
off, the ſituation of every perſon in the 
camp will be rendered uncomfortable in 
the firſt inſtance, and extremely dangerous 
in the end. The ſame thing will happen, 
if the camp be in the immediate vicinity of 

woods, marſhes, or pools of ſtagnant water ; 
eſpecially if dark, rainy or foggy weather 
prevail for any length of time. 

In ſuch caſes the troops are obnoxious to 
fluxes, fevers, agues, and the whole train 
of complaints which ariſe from marſh ef- 
fluvia, or a damp ſituation. 

Several inſtances directly in point, might | 
be mentioned to prove the bad effects re- 
ſulting from camps being ſo ſituated ; but 
as the purpoſe of the preſent Memoir is, 
not to find fault with the paſt, but to lay 
down regulations for future management, 
we decline entering upon the ſubject. 

We are ready to acknowledge, however, 
that there are many ſituations, where the 
nature of the ſervice, and the neceſſity of 
the caſe, are ſuch, as to leave very little in 
the * of a general, with regard to the 

choice 
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choice of his camp ground. In war time 
for inſtance, where troops are oppoſed to an 
enemy, the ground beſt calculated for the 
ſafety of an army, in a military point of 
view, is often the worſt poſſible for the 
health of the troops. In ſuch caſes neceſſity 
is the law, and no judgment nor foreſight 
will be able to digeſt or lay down rules that 
can be ſucceſsfully applied. 

But where home encampments are judged 
neceſſary, ſimilar to what we have this 
year had in Britain, and where there is a 
choice of ground, it then becomes a matter 
both of policy and humanity to ſelect the 
beſt. . ä 
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II. Proper Situation for a Camp. 


i HE ſituation ſeemingly beſt calculated 
for a camp, 1s that which unites the 
advantages of a dry bottom with a gentle 
declivity and a pure wholeſome air, at a 
diſtance from h1c& woods, marſhes or ſtag- 
nant pool; and at the ſame time, com- 


manding a ſufficient ſupply of good water, 


both for waſhing linen and for culinary 
purpoles. | 
Where theſe advantages are united, the 


| camp will not only be comfortable and 


healthy during good weather, and the 
people prevented from imbibing the ſeeds 
of diſeaſe by breathing the putrid unwhole- 
ſome effluvia ariſing from lakes, or marſhes; 
but during rainy weather, by having a dry 
bottom and a ready drainage, they will alſo 
be protected from the injury ariſing from 
ſleeping or walking long upon wet ground. 


III. Means 


31 


HI. Means of ſecuring Tents againſt Moiſture. 


N order to render the ſituation of the 

troops as comfortable as circumſtances 
will admit, it will be neceſſary, as ſoon as 
the ground is marked out and the tents 
pitched, to cut a narrow trench or ditch, 
of about nine inches in depth, and the ſame 
width in front, and another in the rear of 
each row of tents. Theſe ditches ſhould 
come as cloſe to the tent as poſſible, and 
another ſmall ditch ſhould be cut between 
each tent, from front to rear, 
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The double lines which ſurround them 
repreſent the ditches in front and rear, as 
well as the croſs ditches. formerly men- 
tioned, By this contrivance, which is ex- 
tremely ſimple, the rain that falls during 
wet weather, runs immediately from the 
canvaſs into the ditches, which readily re- 
ceive and carry it off; by which means it is 


prevented from ſtagnating and rendering 


the bottom of the tent wet or uncomfort- 
e | 13 
But in order to remove the men ſtill 
farther from injury, the turf which forms 
the bottom of each tent, ſhould be care- 
fully pared off in large, thick pieces, and 
the earth taken out of the ditch, which 
ſurrounds it thrown into the bottom and 
levelled. The turf ſhould then be replaced 
and well beat down with a ſpade : where 
this is properly done, the inſide of the tent 
will be raiſed ſix or eight inches above the 
common ſurface, and in that way rendered 
pretty ſecure againſt the effects of moiſ- 
ture, 
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The trouble of theſe operations will be 
very trifling, as the men belonging to each 
tent will be able to caſt the trenches both 
in front and rear of it, and do every thing 
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iq we have mentioned in the ſpace of a few 
i | hours. 
[ When the work is Finiſhed 3 in the manner 
11h we have pointed out, the bottom of the 
lt tent ſhould be covered pretty thick, either 
8 with fraw, heath, bent, or brown'moſs ; or, 
„ where circumſtances will admit of it, with 
a fſfraꝛo mattraſs. A number of bundles of 


ſtraw ought alſo to be laid round the tent, 
to ſerve the men for pillows, a circumſtance, 
which would contribute greatly to their 
comfort. 
Where looſe ſtraw 1s hs for the men to 
ſleep upon, it is ſo liable to be dirtied and 
deſtroyed, that it cannot poſſibly be kept in 
a comfortable ſtate for more than a few 

days; on that account we are inclined to 

give the preference to ſtraw mattreſſes : 
theſe the ſoldiers can eaſily make them- 
ſelves, and though they will not make quite 
{0 


TL | 
ſo ſoft a bed as looſe ſtraw, yet they will 
laſt longer, and anſwer the purpoſes of 
cleanlineſs much better, 1 
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The above rude figure repreſents the 
ground plan of a tent covered with a ſtraw 
mattraſs, and ſurrounded with ſmall bundles 
of ſtraw, heath, or bent, by way of pil- 
lows. To thoſe who have been much about 
camps, the benefit of fitting up tents in 
this manner, will appear extremely obvious. 
The trenches will not only receive and carry 
off the moiſture, but the earth taken out of 
them, will, by raiſing the bottom of the 
tent ſo much above the common ſurface, 
place the men entirely beyond the reach of 


dampneſs; and the ſtraw mattraſs and pil- 
lows 
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lows will give the whole an appearance of 
comfort and cleanlineſs. 

For the purpoſe of defending the upper 
part of the tents from dampneſs, no great 
preparation is neceſſary; their conical ſhape 
being extremely favourable to the deſcent of 
the moiſture. There can be little doubt, 
however, that they would both defend rain 
better, and laſt longer, if the canvaſs were 
covered with a ſlight coat of white paint ; 
where this 1s properly done, no moiſture 
can poſſibly penetrate ; and the tent will at 
the ſame time be rendered much warmer, 


IV. Regulations for at the Te ents Cu 


I. IF the bottom of the tent be covered 
| with fraw, : heath, &c. it ſhould be 
turned and expoſed to the air at leaſt once 
a day. | 

II. Every good day, as many of the 
pins of each tent ſhould be drawn up, as 
will admit a free circulation of air through 
it, for perhaps three or four hours; dur- 
ing which, the rau, heath, &c. in the 
bottom of the tent, ſhould be gathered to- 
gether in a heap in the middle, and remain 
expoſed to the current of air, till the tent 
be again let down; this will ſweeten, and 
render it very comfortable to the men. 
III. Every dry day, the blankets belong- 

ing to each tent ſhould be taken out, and 
carried to the adjoining grounds, and there 


ſpread, either upon the buſhesor graſs, where 


they ſhould be allowed to remain for ſeveral 
hours; in the courſe of which every diſa- 
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they will acquire a ſweet, agreeable, health- 
IV. When the blankets are taken from 
the whins, they ſhould be folded up, and 


kept in that ſtate till the men go to ſleep. 


V. Regulations for promoting Perſonal 
Cleanlineſs. 


HERE is, perhaps, no circumſtance, 

upon which the comfort of ſoldiers, 
whether in camps, or elſewhere, more im- 
mediately depends, than that of perſonal 
cleanlineſs; a rigid attention to which not 
only prevents vermin, but many of the moſt 


diſtreſſing infectious diſorders. 


The following regulations, will, we hope, 
be found uſeful for promoting this defirable 
purpoſe. 


I. Every private ought to be obliged to 
comb his hair once a day, with two combs, 
a wide, and a ſtrait toothed one. 

II. Every private ſhould be obliged to 
wath two day f{hirts, one night ſhirt, two 
pair of ſtockings, and one pair of drawers 
Ty eekly, and to this theſe to a non- commui- 
honed officer. | 
1 It 


BE 
III. If the camp be in the neighbour- 
1 hood either of the ſea or a river, the men 
' 14 | ſhould bathe at leaſt twice or thrice a week. 
i To render this regulation the more effectual, 
1 they ſhould bathe in companies, and the 
non-commiſſioned officers ſhould attend, 
and ſee that this is properly and regularly 
done. 

IV. The privates of every company 
ſhould be carefully inſpected once a week, 
by their non- commiſſioned officer, touch- 

ing their cleanlineſs ; and ſuch as are trou- 
bléed with the itch, the venereal diſeaſe, or 
with vermin, ſeparated from the reſt, and 
kept in tents by themſelves till they are 
clean. | 

V. While they remain dsc in thoſe 
tents, a guard ſhould be placed over them, 

in order to prevent them from going abroad 
or mixing with the reſt of the men. 
VI. Thoſe who have the itch, or are 
troubled with vermin, ſhould be obliged 
mutally to aſſiſt in cleaning each other. 

A ſtrict attention to theſe points would 


conſiderably leſſen, if not entirely prevent, 
much 
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much of the inconvenience and diſtreſs that 
are ſo frequently experienced amongſt ſol- 
diers; eſpecially what ariſes from vermin 
or cutaneous diſorders; for if one man, 
who is troubled with either of theſe, is put 
into a tent amongſt fifteen others who are 
clean, he will in a very few days contaminate 
the whole, a circumſtance which we have 
very frequently ſeen happen. 


VI. Re- 
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VI. Regulations reſpecting Meſſes and 
Dreſing of Food. 


S ſoon as a regiment has taken the 
field, the ſoldiers compoſing it ſhould 
be divided into regular meſſes, conſiſting 


of not more than five or ſix men each. 


The uſual way of dividing them into meſſes 


of ten, twelve, or even ſixteen men each, 


is liable to many objections. It is ſeldom, 
indeed, that a ſufficient degree of harmony 
prevails among ſo many men to render their 
meſs comfortable; to which may be added, 
that a large meſs is always productive of 


leſs comfort, and more dirt, than a ſmall 
one: when theſe circumſtances are ma- 


turely conſidered, the balance will be found 
to lean conſiderably to the ſide of ſmall 
meſſes. ED. 

In all caſes, where butchers meat con- 
ſtitutes a bulky or eſſential part of the food 


of the privates, whether in camp or elſe- 
where, they {ſhould be obliged to boil, and 


make 


4 9 1 

make ſoup, or barley broth of it: and fot 
that purpoſe, barley ſhould make a part of 
the ſtores in every camp; an article, which 
at the ſame time that it is cheap and eaſily 
obtained, forms a rich and valuable nou- 
riſhment. 

Our reaſon for propoſing to boil, nd 
make ſoup of butchers meat is, that, when 
dreſſed in this manner, it is not only more 
eaſily digeſted than that which is roaſted, 
but the ſoup or broth, made from the boil- 
ing, forms a valuable and nouriſhing article 
of food ; which under proper management, 
makes the allowance go much farther than it 


_ would otherwile do. 


When freſh fiſh conſtitutes the inc 
part of the food of ſoldiers, eſpecially the 
different kinds of white fiſh, it ſhould al- 
ways be made into fiſh and ſauce; as, when 
dreſſed in that way, it is not only a very 
agreeable food, but the /auce or ſoup, 
made by the boiling, adds greatly to its 
value. 

Where either ſalt fiſh « or b tal is 1 
however, it ſhould be boiled in ſea water, 

C which, 
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which not only ſaves the expence of falt; 
but alſo renders the food more agreeable ; 
even very old falt beef is improved, and 
rendered more palatable, by firſt ſteeping, 
and afterwards boiling it in falt water. 

We have been more particular upon the 
inicle of boiling, and making foup in 
camps, not only from a conviction of its 
forming a better food, than does the ordi- 
nary way in which fiſh and butchers meat 
are dreſſed amongſt ſoldiers ; but alſo from 
a certainty that ſomething conligerable-4 18 
gained by the practice. 

It is ſurpriſing to ſee the averſion which 


the generality of ſoldiers have to the boil- 


ing of meat, or the converſion of it into 
broth or ſoup; when left to themſelves, 
they always prefer roaſting both their fiſh 
and butchers meat, a practice which ought 
to be diſcouraged ; as roaſted meat not only 


forms @ heavier meal than that which 1s 


boiled, but is at the ſame time more ende 


| ive and keene. 


When foup or broth is properly made, 


the-men are able to dine almoſt entirely 


45.0. | + upon 


i 
E 7 
upon that diſh, with the addition of bread, 
and perhaps, a ſmall part of the meat. In 
that way a conſiderable part of the butchers 
meat will remain to be eaten cold at the 
next meal; whereas, had the ſame quan- 
tity of meat been roaſted, the whole would 
have been eaten up at once, the men at the 
ſame time being worſe ſerved, and nothing 
remaining for a future meal. 
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VII. Uſe of V 1 8 aw 


On the 
| Soldiers. 
HERE vegetables can be had in 
plenty, the men ought to be en- 
couraged to purchaſe and uſe them as much 
as poſſible, as they are not only wholeſome 
and nutritious when uſed by themſelves, but 
when joined with butchers meat, render it 
more agreeable and make it go farther. 
There are very few ſituations, indeed, 


where green vegetables may not be had at 
an eaſy rate, throughout the whole year ; 


the different kinds of greens, cabbages, tur- 
nips, carrois, &c. may be got in abundance, 
and potatoes are every where plenty and 
cheap. This laſt vegetable is in high va- 
lue, for whether potatoes are eaten by 
themſelves, or in conjunction with butch- 
ers meat, they conſtitute a wholeſome nou- 
riſhment. Indeed, in whatever way they 


are dreſſed they are agrecable ; but when 
made either into ſoup or pudding, with a 
little 


21 ] 
little butter or fat and ſome onions, a diſh 
may be made ſufficiently palatable and nou- 
riſhing for a halfpenny or three farthings, 
that will ſerve a healthy man for a meal; 

we have ſeen the trial fairly made, with 
this reſult, viz. that a peck of potatoes, va- 
lue four-pence, and half a pound of fat, 
value three-pence, together with a penny 
worth of onions cut ſmall, and the whole 
made into ſoup, formed a meal, more than 
ſufficient for twelve perſons. 

Many other diſhes, equally nouriſhing, 
and equal economical, could be prepared 
with little trouble, not only from potatoes, 
but alſo from other vegetables; and which, 
if introduced amongſt ſoldiers, would be 
productive of the higheſt nn and ad» 
vantage, 
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VIII. Of dried Vegetables. 


N addition to what has been ſaid on the 

uſe of green vegetables, we beg leave to 
ſtate the advantages that may be derived 
from uſing ſuch as are capable of being 
dried. Split peas, beans, barley, rice, ſago, 
&c. are all known to afford both a cheap 
and wholeſome nouriſhment ; and what 
gives them a decided advantage, they can 
be obtained at all ſeaſons of the year ; and 
in many ſituations. where green vegetables 
are not to be had. The experience of every 
perſon who has made the trial of uſing 
theſe articles in conjunction with fiſh or ani- 
mal food, will corroborate what. we are 
about to aſſert: viz. that where they are 
properly dreſſed, and a due mixture of 
butchers meat taken along with them, the 
food thus produced will not only be better 
reliſhed than fleſh by itſelf, but will be much 
wholeſomer, and at the ſame time, one half 
cheaper. 


In 


1] 


In ſhort, their value needs only to be 
known, to make them generally uſed. Re- 
gulations for that purpoſe have long ob- 
tained in the navy, and the experience 
of ages has fully evinced their utility. 
Could the ſame thing be introduced into 
the army, it would have a correſponding 
effect. The peaſe pudding, peaſe ſoups, beans, 
boiled barley, and rice, uſed in the navy, 
are conſidered, and very deſervedly, as the 
beſt, cheapeſt, and moſt valuable articles of 
food which they poſſeſs; and which in long 
voyages, where the crews are obliged to 
live in a great meaſure upon ſalt proviſions, 
preſerve them in good health, and prevent 
the baneful effects that would otherwiſe en- 
ſue from the long continued uſe of ſalt 
mh: | 5 igt 
In camps and garriſons, theſe articles 
will be found equally uſeful as in the navy; 
and it ought to be ſeriouſly and earneſtly 
recommended to the commanding officer 
of every regiment, to fee that the vegeta- 
bles above recommended, are uſed in as 
great plenty as poſſible. This ſhould be 

TIS done 


. 
done, not by precept only, but by exam- 
ple; the officers of every deſcription taking 
the lead, and uſing them as much as cir- 
cumſtances will allow, at their own tables. 
This would have a powerful effect upon the 
men, and would do more to reconcile them 
to the uſe of vegetables, than any argu- 
ments that could be made uſe of. But the 
moſt effectual way of introducing the uſe of 
vegetables, &c. amongſt ſoldiers, would be 
that of forming a regular ſyſtem for their 
diet ; ſimilar to what prevails in the navy. 
We are very ſenſible, that more difficulty 
will attend an attempt of this kind amongſt 
ſoldiers than ſailors ; as there are many ſitu- 
ations, where the articles neceſſary to form 
a proper rotation and change of diet cannot 
be obtained. In the fixing of a regular 
diet for ſoldiers, much ought therefore, to 
be left to the judgment of the commanding 
officer; he ought carefully to enquire into 
the extent and variety- of proviſions that 
can be obtained in the place where the 
camp or quarters is or are ſituated ; and 


with little trouble to himſelf, he will rea- 
: = dily 


18 1 
_ dily be enabled to form a ſyſtem of diet 
that will promote both the health and com- 
fort of the regiment. | 
Whatever ſyſtem is adopted for dinner, 
the breakfaſt and ſupper of ſoldiers ſhould 
chiefly conſiſt of oat-meal made into por- 
ridge; this forms not only a cheap, but a 
comfortable diſh ; and it cannot be too fre- 
quently, nor too ſtrongly recommended, 
both to government and the commanding 
officers of regiments, to endeavour, by 
every poſſible means, to eſtabliſh the uſe of 
oat-meal amongſt the men, both for break- 


faſt and ſupper. 


IX. Or Regimental Clpathing: 


T all times the cloathing of ſoldiers 
ought to be an important conſidera» 
ation with government, more eſpecially 
when they are expoſed to hard duty and bad 
weather; either upon foreign ſervice or in 
camps. In time of peace, and while they 
are in quarters, they have many comforts 
and advantages that are not to be met with 
in the ſituations We have mentioned: 
amongſt theſe advantages, are thoſe of „res, 
ſhelter, &c. which are not attainable either 
in camps, or upon a long harraſſing march. 
When a regiment 1s about to take the 
field, therefore, every attention ought to be 
paid to the cloathing of the men ; which 
ſhould be prepared in ſuch a manner, as not 
only to keep them warm, but alto, to repel 
and exclude moiſture. 
The articles of dreſs, to which this at- 
tention is more immediately requiſite, are 


ſhoes, 


/ 


N 

ſhoes, ſpatterdaſhes, - coats and hats : we 
ſhall firſt take notice of ſhoes ; as many of 
the moſt dangerous and diſtreſſing com- 
plaints to which ſoldiers are liable, originate 
from wet feet. . 


— 4 


X. Fhoes, 
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HEN ſhoes are made in the ordinary 
manner, even of the beſt materials, 
and with every poſſible attention on the 
part of the workman, if they are com- 
pletely wetted they take in moiſture, both 
at the ſeams and through the pores of the 
leather. This happens every day to people 
who walk much during wet weather, even 
upon hard ſtreets. The evil muſt be ſtill 
greater, however, amongſt ſoldiers, while 


upon a march where the roads are deep, 
or in the camps where the bottom is co- 
vered with grals, in either of which caſes, 


if the men remain long upon their feet dur- 
ing wet weather, the moiſture will pene- 
trate even the beſt ſhoes ſo completely as 
to render the feet of the wearer as wet 
and cold as if they had been dipt in water. 
The experience of every perſon who has 
walked long either PO wet graſs or bad 

| roads, 


„„ 

roads, will enable him to Tongs of the 
truth of this obſervation. 

When a private ſoldier in camp w been 
long upon duty in bad weather, and has 
got his feet wet and chilled in this man- 
ner, his ſituation muſt be very uncomforta- 
ble indeed; for when he is relieved from his 
duty and retires to his tent, he has no fire 
either to warm his feet or dry his ſhoes and 
ſtockings ; his only alternative in ſuch a 
caſe is to take them off, and even that af- 
fords him but a temporary relief, for if 
they are thoroughly wet, he will put them 
on in no better a ſtate next day. In this 
way, if the weather continue rainy, he 
may be ſubjected to the hardſhip of going 
with wet feet for many days, nay even 
weeks and months together; hence fluxes, 

fevers, and all that diſtreſſing train of 
camp diſorders. | a 

Trials frequently made, and which Be 
been ſucceſsful in every inſtance, enable us 

to propoſe a remedy, which if properly 
followed, will at a ſmall expence render 
as” ſhoes of ſoldiers completely prof 
a gagainſt 
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„ 
againſt moiſture ; this may be done in three 
different ways. 

I. By introducing a piece of woollen 
cloth that has been dipt in melted pitch, 
between the outer and inner ſoles. The 
quantity of pitch ſhould however be very 
ſmall; and as near as can be judged, no 
more than the cloth can eaſily abſorb and 
retain even when it is in a liquid ſtate ; for 
if the quantity be greater, when it 1s warmed 
by the heat of the foot, it will not only 
work up and deſtroy the ſtockings, but 
will alſo ſend out a very diſagreeable ſmell. 
This way of preparing ſhoes will in general 
be found ſufficient for defending the ſoles 
of the feet from moiſture. 

II. The ſecond way of rendering ſhoes 


water proof conſiſts in introducing a piece 


of painted canvaſs or coarſe linen cloth 


between the ſoles in the manner formerly 


deſcribed. This expedient has the advan- 
tage of not being liable to dirty the feet or 
to ſend out any diſagreeable ſmell: with 


this additional one, that it admits of being 


uſed alſo as a lining for the upper leather of 
the 


\ 


M1 
the ſhoes, a matter of no ſmall impor- 
tance, as by that means they are rendered 
water proof both above and below. 

III. The laſt way of rendering ſhoes 
water proof, and which upon trial will be 
found the moſt effectual as well as the 
cleaneſt and neateſt, conſiſts in painting 
the whole of the leather of which they are 
made, on the wrong ſide, with a coat of 
thin oil paint. This will enter the pores 
of the leather, and fill them ſo completely, 
that no moiſture will penetrate ; and will 
at the ſame fe make the ſhoes laſt much 
longer. 

Jo do this feQually, the n both 
for the ſoles and uppers, ſhould be painted | 
on the wrong ſide and completely dried be- 
fore 1t 1s cut into ſhapes; and after the 
{hoes are made, the ſeams and outſides of 
the ſoles ſhould alſo receive a coat of paint. 
The advantage derived from japanning and 
painting every kind of leather work that is 
much expoſed to the weather is well 
known; and experience proves that when 
detended in that way, it not only repels 
| . moiſture 
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| moiſture but laſts double the time. We 


have made the trial with ſhoes in the man- 
ner above deſcribed, and have uniformly 
found it not only a certain protection 
againſt dampneſs, but a ſaving in point of 
wear ; as one pair of ſhoes ſo prepared will 
laſt nearly as long as two pair made with- 
out this preparation. The expence of 
painting the whole of the leather of a pair of 
ſhoes in the way we have pointed out, will 
in no caſe exceed to- pence ſterling, a ſum 
ſo trifling as hardly to deſerve notice, eſpe- 
cially when weighed againſt the advantages 
we have pointed out. 
To ſoldiers who are engaged in hard 
ſervice, and are perhaps harraſſed with 
long marches during wet weather or 
through roads covered with ſnow, ſimilar 
to what our brave countrymen had to en- 
counter upon the Continent laſt winter, or 
to troops in camps, the value of ſuch an ar- 
ticle muſt appear extremely obvious to every 
perſon capable of obſervation. 
It is to be obſerved that in order to de- 
rive the utmoſt benefit from the painting of 
6 th e 
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the upper part of the ſhoe, the leather 
ſhould be as free from greaſe as poſlible 
for that purpoſe ; the ſkins intended to be 
uſed in that way ſhould be carefully painted 
on the wrong ſide before any oil is wrought 
into them ; after they are completely dry, 
the oil and blacking may then be applied ; 
a ſkin ſo prepared will be found to reſiſt 
every kind of moiſture. 

This caution of painting while the lea- 
ther is free from oil is very eſſential; for if 
the oil is applied firſt, the paint will neither 

dry nor enter the pores of the leather. 
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Spatterdaſhes. 


ITH a little attention, the legs may 
be as completely ſecured againſt 
moiſture as the feet. The black woollen 
cloth at preſent in uſe amongſt the infantry 
for ſpatterdaſhes, has not only a heavy 
clumſy appearance, but is at the ſame 
time 11] calculated for keeping the feet or 
legs dry, as both rain and ſnow FT readily 


penetrate through it. 


Coarſe linen cloth completely printed 
with black varniſh paint, would not only 


have a much more handſome appearance 


than the woollen cloth, but would at the 


ſame time be much warmer, laſt longer, 
and defend moiſture better. 


XIII. Half 


(1 


XIII. Half Gaters. 


\HESE are commonly made with 
coarſe green linen, and covered with 
blacking ball, in which ſtate. they reſiſt 
moiſture pretty well; but if they, were 
made of the painted cloth we have recom- 
mended for the ſpatterdaſhes, they would 
be infinitely better; for though the ordinary 
black ball will repel a flight degree of 
moiſture, yet when either ſhoes, or half 
gaters covered with it are completely wet, 
it then finds its way through * "ra 
eaſily. 2 
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| XIV. Hals. 


EXT to keeping the feet and legs of 

ſoldiers dry and comfortable, the 
moſt important conſideration is that of 
protecting their heads. 

The ordinary hats uſed by the military 
ſeem very ill adapted for that purpoſe, as 
they are in general of the coarſeſt kind, 
and owing to their openneſs, they abſorb 
and retain the moiſture like a ſpunge, by 
which means they not only become heavy, 
but the cold occaſioned by the dampneſs 
about the head, lays the foundation of 
many dangerous and diſtreſſing complaints. 

The injury done in this way is in ſome 
caſes ſtill greater than that ariſing from 
wet feet; for by the regulations of the army 
every ſoldier is obliged to have at leaſt two 
pairs of ſhoes ; this affords him an oppor- 
tunity of changing when he is wet; 
whereas it is very ſeldom that he has more 

4 than 


Wa 
than one hat, which when once thoroughly 
ſoaked will require ſeveral days of good 
weather to dry, unleſs it be dried by fire, a 
convenience which can ſeldom be had in 
camps. 
In all regiments where hats are worn, in 
place of the coarſe ones at preſent in uſe, 
glazed or japanned ones ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted ; theſe have not only a much more 
handſome appearance, but will coſt leſs 
money and laſt longer: they beſides keep 
the ſhape, and look well to the laſt, and 
are at the ſame time completely impervious 
to moiſture. There is perhaps no article of 
dreſs that could be introduced into the 
army, from which greater comfort would 
be derived. 
One benefit attending the uſe of theſe 
japanned hats remains to be mention- 
ed; that is, the ſafety and protection 
which they would afford to the heads of 
the men, both from muſket balls and the 
ſtroke of a ſabre. We by no means 
pretend that they are completely proof 
. againſt 


XV. Bonnets. 
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ſtances they will defend both 


muſket balls and ſtrokes of ſabres, which 
would otherwiſe have been fatal to the 
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XV.  Bonnets. 


"HERE Bonnets are worn by the 
military, every private ſhould be 
obliged to furniſh himſelf with a wax cloth 
cover, which, if properly made, will effectu- 
ally protect the head. At preſent, a cover 
of that kind is partially worn by ſome of the 
privates in highland regiments. This cover 
however has an inconvenience which more 
than compenſates the advantage of keeping 
the bonnet dry. From its conical ſhape the 
whole of the moiſture that falls upon it 1s 
directed immediately upon the neck and 
ſhoulders of the wearer ; to prevent which, 
the wax-cloth covers above pointed out 
ſhould be fitted with a neck of the ſame 
materials, reſembling that of a great coat, 
large enough to protect the neck and top 
of the ſhoulders, which it would do very 
effectually, and the additional expence 
would be a mere trifle. 


D 4 XVI. Regi- 
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XVI, Regimental Coats. 


HE principal thing to be attended to 

in this, as well as the two preceding 

articles of dreſs, is to make the men com- 

fortable, and, as far as circumſtances will 
allow, to defend them from rain. 

In every inſtance where men are expoſed 
to long or heavy rains, the parts which 
ſuffer moſt and are ſooneſt wet are the 
arms and ſhoulders ; to prevent this every 
regimental coat ſhould be defended in theſe 
parts by a piece of wax or oz/-c/oth inter- 


1 i lined between the outſide and the lining : 
WH this ſhould be large enough to cover the 


ſboulders and arms completely. 
It may be objected to this, that the ex- 
* pence of interlining the ſleeves and ſhould- 
, ers of regimental coats in the manner we 
. have pointed out will be very conſiderable; 
but we truſt this objection will have little 
weight with thoſe in power, eſpecially 
when we ſtate that that erpence will be 
leſs 


[ 41 ] 
leſs than two ſhillings a coat, a ſum fo 


ſmall when compared to the advantage 
ariſing from it, that we truſt it will never 


be an object of doubt or heſitation, 


XVII. if. 
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XVII. Maiſicoats. | 


HE common white woollen cloth 
waiſtcoats at preſent in uſe in the 
army are very warm comfortable wear ; 
ſomething however might be gained by 
ſubſtituting white or 6b» pluſb ones in their 
place. Theſe will not only laſt longer, 
but be eaſier kept clean, and will look 
equally well as cloth. 


XVIII. Under 
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XVIII. Under-Waiſtcoats. 


VERY private ſoldier ought to have 

a flannel under-waiſtcoat for wearing 
during the winter months; for however 
ſtrong and healthy any man may be, the 
difference between the heat of our climate 
in ſummer and winter is ſo conſiderable as 
to render an additional covering abſolutely 
neceſſary during the latter ſeaſon. Were 
this circumſtance carefully attended to in 
the army, it would prevent many of thoſe 
diſtreſſing complaints to which ſoldiers are 
ſo liable during winter, even in quarters; 
in camps however the neceſſity of under- 
waiſtcoats muſt be much greater, as the 
men are infinitely more expoſed to every 
injury ariſing from cold and want of 


ſhelter. 


XIX. Breeches, 
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XIX. Breeches. 


E cuſtom ſo prevalent in the army 

of men wearing leather breeches is 

by no means a good one, eſpecially in 
camps. Even in dry weather they are a 
cold uncomfortable article of dreſs ; but 
during wet weather they are perfectly in- 
tolerable. Beſides, the expence of purchaſ- 
ing a pair of good leather breeches is ſo 
very great, that the privates are often very 
much diſtreſſed to pay for them. We are 
quite certain that if a buff-coloured cotton 
velvet, which may be had for three ſhillings 
per yard, were ſubſtituted for leather, it 
would be found both a durable and a much 


more comfortable wear. 


In order to render it completely cafe, 
the foreſides of the thighs of every pair of 
breeches ſhould be lined with oil. or wax- 
cloth; this would very effectually ſecure 
theſe parts from wet; and it is principally 
the fore ſide of the thighs that is wetted, 


eſpecially when men are upon horſeback. 


XX. Drawers. 
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XX. Drawers. 


A Part of the neceſſaries of every ſoldier 
| A ſhould conſiſt in two pairs of flannel 
drawers; theſe are infinitely preferable to 
lining the breeches with flannel, as they 
admit of being waſhed and kept clean, 

without waſhing the breeches, an advant- 

age which could not poſſibly be obtained 

by any other means. 'Two pairs of good 

warm flannel drawers may be had for four 
ſhillings at moſt, which with careful waſh- 
ing and mending will ſerve at leaſt eighteen- 
months or two years, and will wear out 

ſeveral pairs of breeches. 


XXI. Shirts. 
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XXI. Shirts. 


IN place of the ordinary mode of con- 
A tracting for military ſhirts made of 
coarſe, open, plain cloth, the tweeled linen, 
ſo common in J1rel/and ſhould be made uſe 
of. This article forms not only a pleaſant 
but a durable wear; ſo much ſo indeed, 
that one ſhirt made of it will laſt longer 
than two of the common plain cloth ones, 
which, beſides their being thin and coarſe, 
are in general made ſo {mall, that the poor 
men are only half covered with them, and 
can hardly put them off and on. 
Government ſhould, as far as circum- 
ſtances will allow, ſupply the privates with 
this article at prime coſt, and the command- 
ing officers of regiments ſhould be inſtruct- 
ed to take care that all ſhirts are made of a 
proper ſize. | 


XXII. Night | 
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XXII. Night Shirts. 


N this place we think it neceſſary to 

| I take notice of the practice ſo common 
amongſt ſoldiers, both in camps and in 
quarters, of ſleeping without ſhirts, A 
thing not only highly uncomfortable, but 
even dangerous to the ſtouteſt and healtigeſt 
my: -. 
To fuch as are feeble and Ja wah 
ever it is more immediately and certainly 
hurtful, as we have obſerved from many 
years experience. 

The reaſons given by ſoldiers for ſleeping 
without ſhirts are, that it both keeps their 
linen clean, and prevents it from wearing, 
by which means their ſhirts laſt longer, 
and are leſs expenſive in waſhing. Theſe 
purpoſes are no doubt anſwered in a certain 
degree by ſoldiers ſleeping without ſhirts ; 
but the riſk of catching cold, together with _ 

a multitude of other diſtreſſing uncomfort- 
able circumſtances, which attend the prac- 
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i tice, more than compenſate any advantage 
i ariſing from their laſting longer, or keeping 
1 longer clean. 
165 Both theſe ends can be anſwered at a 
"8 much eaſier rate, and in a way that will at 
once promote the comfort, and preſerve the 
health of the men. This conſiſts in obliging 
every ſoldier to furniſh himſelf with two 
20 night-ſhirts, made of check, or coarſe ſtri- 
WW ped cloth. Theſe can be furniſhed for 
"ol four ſhillings each, and two of them, if well 
Fs. taken care of, will be found to laſt three 
Mn years. 
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XXIII. General Regulations for keeping the 
Whole of the Cloathing of Soldiers ſweet 
and well aired. | 


A, — 
+ — 


F. 18 cuſtomary for che whole of a ſoldi- 
| er's neceſſaries, together with His beſt 
ſuit of clothes, to be huddled togetlier into 
a bag, where they remain during the whole 
week, except on the Sunday, when they are 

wanted for Church. | ö 

In that way they acquire a muſty diſa- 
greeable ſmell, and by being pent up ſo 
long without expoſure to the air, ſo much 
human effluvia is accumulated in the end 
as to render them unwholeſome as well as 
diſagreeable. 

In place of that uncomfortable dirty ma- 
nagement, while ſoldiers are in camps, the 
whole of their neceſſaries, together with 
their beſt clothes, ſhould be ſpread out upon 
the graſs or buſhes for ſeveral hours at a 
time, at leaſt twice a week. This ſhould 

E always 


. 
always be done during dry weather; the 
trouble of doing it will be ſmall, and the 
clothes and neceſſaries will be kept ſweet 
and comfortable, ; 


XXIV. Military 


XXIV. Military Hoſpitals. 


cleanlineſs and -preſerving health 


amongſt ſoldiers, the moſt important point 


is that of reſtoring it after it is loſt; for 
that purpoſe the ſtricteſt attention ought to 
be paid to the following particulars : | 

I. The nature of the ground where an 
hoſpital is ſituated. 


II. The deſcri ption of patients that are 


admitted. 

III. The means of promoting cleanlineſs 
in the hoſpital. 

IV. The prevention of idleneſs, ſkulking 
and gambling in the hoſpital. 

V. Regulations to prevent the ſpreading 
of infectious diſtempers in camps. 

VI. Inſtructions to nurſes and attend- 
_ ants, &c. &c. 


E 2 XXV. Ground 


TEXT to the means of promoting 
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XXV. Ground proper for an Hoſpital. 


| HEN there is a choice of ground, 
| the hoſpital tent ſhould always be 
placed upon that which is drieſt and moſt 
elevated: ſuch a ſituation being infinitely 
better calculated for the purpoſes of an 
hoſpital than any other. This circumſtance 
is, however, in many inſtances too little 
attended to as a ſtrict regard to unifor- 
mity frequently occaſions the hoſpital-tent 
to be pitched upon ground very ill calcu- 
lated for that purpoſe. We are friendly to 
every circumſtance which tends to promote 
order and regularity ; and think no pains 
- ought to be ſpared to promote theſe upon 
all occaſions ; but if there be an inſtance 
which can poſſibly warrant their being de- 
parted from, it is in the caſe of an hoſpi- 
tal-tent : for however pleaſing the appear- 
ance of uniformity may be in looking at a 
camp, it will be dearly purchaſed if ob- 
tained at the expence of the health and 
comfort of the ſick. 


The 


[ 89 

The regulations formerly hinted at for 
defending the ordinary tents from moiſture 
will be found equally valuable when applied 
to the hoſpital-tent. A ditch ought to be 
dug round it to receive the moiſture, with 
an opening at the moſt deſcending place to 
carry it off: the earth taken out of this 
ditch ſhould be laid in the bottom of the 


tent, and carefully levelled. If dry ſand 
or gravel can be had in ſufficient quantity, 


about five or ſix inches of it ſhould be laid 
above the earth taken out of the ditch : but 
if theſe cannot be had, it ought then to be 
covered with turf in the manner already 
deſcribed. © EH 1 


E3 XXVI. Regu- 
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XXVI. Regulations for keeping the Hoſpital 


clean and well ared. 


I. UCH of the patients as are able, 
ſhould every morning aſſiſt in car- 
rying to the rear-guard, any dirt, offal of 

food, &c. 

II. Such patients ought by turns to aſſiſt | 
in managing thoſe who are unable to help 
themſelves, to make their beds, dreſs their 
victuals, and ſweep the hoſpital : this they 
ſhould do by turns. 

III. The hoſpital- tent ſhould be e 
open on two ſides every good day, to allow 
a free circulation of air through it, an 
ſhould continue ſo for ſeveral hours. 

IV. While the tent continues open, the 
whole of the beds ſhould be made, (except 
thoſe from which the ſick cannot be moved) 
and the ſtraw well turned and expoſed to 


| the air. 


V. No linen ought: to be waſhed nor 


hung up to dry! in the hoſpital. This laſt 


regulation 


1 „ 


regulation is highly neceſſary, as much 
diſtreſs is occaſioned by drying wet clothes, 
even wheré healthy people are. The in- 
jury is ſtill greater when it is done in hoſ- 
pitals amongſt the ſick; a n by no 
means uncommon: 


B 4 XXVII. Regu- 
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XXVII. Regulations for promoting perſonal | 
Cleanlineſs emerge, * Patients. 


HE ene forumely hatin] out 

for promoting perſonal cleanlineſs 
i the healthy men, apply with equal, 
indeed greater propriety to hoſpital pati- 
ents. Their cloathing ſhould be kept dry 
and well aired. They ſhould have frequent 
changes of linen, ſtockings, drawers, &Cc. 
Their heads ſhould be regularly combed, 
and their face, hands, &c. waſhed every day; 


the latter after every meal. In ſhort, every 


thing that can tend to promote perſonal 
cleanlineſs ſhould be ſtrictly attended to, 
and rigidly enforced by the Surgeons, &c. 


XXVIII. Caution 
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XXVIIIL. Caution with Regard 10 the 
Deſcription of Patients admitted into the 
Hoſpital. | 


UCH care and circumſpection will 
be neceſlary on the part of the medi- 
cal attendants, as to the patients that ought 
or ought not to be admitted into the hoſ- 
pital ; for, in many inſtances, lazineſs is the 
greateſt part of the diſeaſe; and in others, 
the malady may be ſuch as to endanger not 
only the other patients, but even the _ 
or comfort of the whole camp. 

When troops are expoſed to hard duty 
during bad weather, the lazy part of them 
ſee no other way of avoiding it but by pre- 
tending ſickneſs, and being ſent to the hoſ- 
pital, by which the duty of the good ſoldier 
is rendered heavier, the hoſpital crouded 
with people who have no right to be there, 
and the medical attendililts ſubjected to 
much unneceſſary trouble and fatigue. 
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The ſame thing very frequently happens 
in new regiments, where the camp diſcipline 
is hard and the weather uncomfortable; 
many of the young recruits who are in 
perfect health, pretend ſickneſs, and wiſh 
to be admitted into the hoſpital, from 
a double motive; iſt, that they may 
avoid their duty; and ad; that they may 
be ſaved the trouble of keeping themſelves 
clean. 

Accordingly a great many young men 
are met with about every military hoſpital; 
who have no ailment but lazineſs and aver- 
ſion to their duty, and who reſemble hoſ- 
pital patients in nothing but their dirty 
ſqualid appearance; and it is by no means 
uncommon for ten or a dozen of theſe men 
after finiſhing a hearty meal, to ſet down 
to cards, or even to drinking, in company 
with the nurſes and hoſpital attendants. 
We have obſerved numberleſs inſtances of 
this kind, where the regimental ſurgeon 
has been completely duped by liſtening to 
feigned complaints, and many of the ſtout- 

eſt 


1 
eſt men in the regiment excuſed from duty, 
and laid up in the hoſpital, where their 
appearance exhibited nothing but e "_ 
eſs, and diſſipation. 2 
The complaints generally 1 1950 by uch 
men are rheumaliſius, head-achs and the like. 
Theſe, while they afford a plauſible pretext 
for excuſing them from duty, -at the ſame 
time exhibit no ſymptoms by which they 
can be detected. All military ſurgeons 
ought therefore to be particularly upon 
their guard againſt complaints of this de- 
ſcription, and ſhould give orders that the 
perſons ſo complaining ſhould be he 
watched. 
And as it ought to be a fixed priuaipe 
with every medical man to render the hoſ- 
pital, as far as circumſtances will allow, # 
place of comfort and relief to thoſe who 
are really diſtreſſed ; ſo on the other hand 
- it ſhould be converted into a place of pu- 
niſhment and confinement for ſuch as only 
pretend ſickneſs. We confeſs that there are 
_ doubtful caſes, where a ſurgeon is unable to 
aſcertain whether the complaint be feigned 
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or real ; in ſuch caſes however the perſon 
complaining ſhould be treated as if he were 
really ill, ſhould be confined to a low diet, 
conſiſting chiefly of broth and bread, and 
entirely debarred the uſe of butcher's meat, 
„ib, ſpirits, or fermented liquors, and all 
thoſe gratifications that are ſo agreeable to 
idle people. Above all, the viſits of the 
healthy part of the regiment to thoſe in the 
hoſpital ought to be forbidden, for two rea- 
ſons; 11t, as they afford an inducement for 
others to pretend illneſs, in order to avoid 
duty, and enjoy the comforts which the ſick 
only ought to have ; 2d, that by frequent 
viſits of this kind to the hoſpital, the viſitors 
are not only liable to catch infectious diſ- 
eaſes themſelves, but alſo to communicate 
them to the whole camp. 


XXIX. In- 


BS 
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XXIX. zſectious Diſeaſes, and the means of 
preventing them from ſpreading in camps. 


FAERTAIN infections make their ap- 

pearance in all camps, ſome of which 
are highly dangerous, and do immediately 
affect the ſafety of the people; others again, 
though not attended with immediate dan- 
ger, yet in many inſtances very materially 
affect the comfort of the troops, and are 
productive of much diſtreſs and incon- 
venience. 

In the firſt claſs are to be ranked putrid dif- 
eaſes, fevers, fluxes, ſmall pox, meaſles, &c. 

The ſecond claſs comprehends the ich, 
the venereal diſeaſe, and vermin. 

When diſeaſes of the firſt claſs prevail in 
camps, the utmoſt pains ought to be taken 
to prevent their ſpreading ; and for that 
purpoſe the ſick ſhould be removed as far 
from the encampment as poſſible, and 
the communication between them and the 
healthy men completely cut off. 


FLUXES. 


FLUXES, S.. 


Ir fluxes prevail, the patients, in plaee 
of being admitted into the hoſpital, as is 
gommonly the caſe, ſhould, if there is a 
town in the vicinity of the camp, be re- 
moved to quarters; for, independently of 
this diſeaſe being highly infectious, and by 
that means dangerous to patients that are 
confined for other complaints, a camp 1s a 
very improper and inconvenient place for 
curing it, eſpecially towards the end of 
Autumn, when the nights are long, and the 
weather often we? and hazy; warmth, good 
ſhelter, and a dry ſituation, are eſſential re- 
quiſites in ſuch caſes, and theſe are not to 
be met with except in quarters. 

Thoſe who have the % mall-pox, meaſles, 
&c. &c. are alſo improper patients for an 
hoſpital, as no precautions will be found 
ſufficient to prevent theſe diſeaſes from being 
communicated to the other patients, and 
from ſpreading in the camp. In every in- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, therefore, where it can be done, 
patients of this deſcription ſhould be re- 
moved to quarters as ſoon as the diſtemper 
appears, and not ſuffered to come near the 
camp till all riſk of infection is over. 

There are caſes, however, where from 
the diſtance of great towns from the camp, 
no lodging can be obtained for the fick ; 
under ſuch circumſtances, they muſt be 
accommodated in the vicinity of the camp; 
but even then, patients of the above de- 
ſcription ſhould be kept ſeparate from the 
other ſick, and a tent ſet apart ſolely for 
their ule. 

Patients wha have fevers, may with more 
propriety be kept in hoſpitals ; the cool- 
neſs of a tent, and the eaſe with which 
pure freſh air can be admitted on all ſides, 
render ſuch a ſituation more fayourable for 
this complaint than a houſe, eſpecially the 
ordinary lodging houſes where ſoldiers are 
_ quartered, moſt of which are ///-azred, dirty, 

and unwholſome. 

In this place we truſt it will not be 
thought improper To hint at the hardſhip 
experienced 


As 
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experienced by army ſurgeons for want of 
a ſufficient command of wine and cordials. 
Theſe, in fevers and all complaints where 
there is any conſiderable degree of weak- 
neſs, are more neceſſary than medicine. An 
army ſurgeon, if he is a man of humanity, 
muſt therefore feel infinite diſtreſs to ſee the 
men languiſhing under ſuch complaints, 
without having it in his power to admi- 
niſter the only remedy that can be uſeful. 
The ſum allowed for an hoſpital (thirty 
pounds) is ſo ſmall, as to be inadequate to 
the purpoſe of hiring nurſes and paying the 
rent of a houſe for accommodating the 
ſick. So that if a ſurgeon gives wine, he 
mult do ſo out of his pay. We are quite 
ſatisfied that the circumſtance needs only 
to be pointed out, in order to be remedied ; 
we would therefore propoſe, with all poſſi- 
ble diffidence, that a power ſhould be given 
to army ſurgeons to order wine for the 
privates, in caſes of fevers and other low 
complaints that require the uſe of it, at the 
expence of government; and in order to 
prevent this indulgence from being abuſed, 
no 


WE 
no more than half a dozen or a dozen bottles 
ſhould be procured at a time; theſe the ſur- 
geon ſhould take into his own cuſtody, and 
give them out as occaſion requires, and when 
they are expended, account to the paymaſter 
for the manner in which they have Yea 
uſed. | 
Unleſs in very unfortunate ſituations, 
where the troops are uncommonly fickly, 
and where the worſt kind of infectious diſ- 
eaſes prevail, the expence of wine 'will be 
very inconſiderable ; perhaps from twenty 
to thirty pounds would be found ſufficient, a 
ſum fo ſmall when compared with the benefit 
that may be derived from it under proper 
management, that we truſt there will be no 
heſitation on the part of government as to 
granting it. 


VENEREAL DISEASE, Sc. 


Wir regard to the ſecond claſs of infec- 
tious diſeaſes, viz. the iteh, &c. Sc. a ſtrict. _ 
ſcrutiny ſhould be made by the non- com- 
miſſioned officers in preſence of the adju- 

| F tant. 
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tant and ſurgeon's mate every Monday 
morning; and every man who is affected 
with the itch, the venereal diſeaſe, or ver- 
min, ſeparated from the reſt, and kept by 
| himſelf till he is made clean. 

For that purpoſe, there ought as to 
be three or four ſpare tents belonging to 
every regiment, for the ſole end of confin- 
ing ſuch men as are unfit to mix with the 
reſt, In theſe tents they ought to be kept 
under a guard till they are thoroughly 
clean, as their being allowed to go abroad 
and mingle with the reſt ſerves only to 
propagate the evil ; for a ſingle perſon who 
is troubled either with vermin or the itch 
will in a very few days contaminate the 
whole of the men belonging to his tent, 
by which means the miſchief ſoon becomes 
too great for any ordinary remedy to re- 
move, whereas by ſeparating them from 
the reſt in the beginning, and keeping them 
confined till they are well, the diſeaſe is 
prevented from ſpreading. 

Some attention however will be e 


as to the manner of confining them, as 
22 . Ws the 


5 I 
the purpoſe would by no means be ſucceſs- 
fully anſwered by putting perſons who have 
the itch, and thoſe who have the venereal 


diſeaſe or vermin into one tent. By ſuch 
management their diſorders would be ren- 


dered more complicated, and they would be- 
come doubly contaminated by ſuch an in- 
tercourſe. One tent ſhould be ſet aſide for 
thoſe who. have the itch, and another for 
ſuch as are troubled with vermin : the vene- 
real patients ought to be ſent t to the com- 
mon hoſpital. 

Hitherto it has been cuſtomary to per- 
mit venereal patients to go about and do 
duty, except thoſe whoſe complaints are 
much aggravated, and who are in the very 
laſt ſtage of the diſorder. 

This practice is liable to many objec- 
tions, as when men labouring under diſeaſe 
are allowed to go at large, they are at 
liberty to indulge in many gratifications, 
which not only retard the cure, but render 
the diſeaſe more virulent and complicated. 
To the individuals who are thus tainted, 
8 kind of liberty produces, in numerous 
F 2 inſtances 
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inſtances, the moſt diſtreſſing effects; but 


when conſidered in another point of view 


it will be found infinitely worſe. Such men, 
though diſeaſed, continue their intercourſe 
with the wretched females who frequent 
the camp, or their quarters, and who by 
ſuch connection become polluted beyond 
deſcription; ſo much ſo indeed, as to com- 
municate the very worſt ſpecies of the infec- 
tion to every ſoldier who is ſo unfortunate as 
to have any connection with them, by which 


means the number of venereal patients is 
ten times greater than it would otherwiſe 


be in every regiment. 

Whereas by confining venereal patients 
the inſtant the diſeaſe manifeſts itſelf, this 
abominable intercourſe would be prevented, 
and from the complaint being taken in its 
ſimple ſtate, the ſurgeon would be enabled 
to cure it in a fourth part of the uſual 


time, with this additional advantage, that 
the health of the patient would ſuffer 

nothing from its ravages. 
There is one circumſtance connected with 
the management of venereal complaints 
| highly 


* 77 


1 


Phbillings, according to the degree of the 
complaint, from every private ſoldier who 


* 


part of government, in a wiſh to render 
the men ſober and regular, and to deter 
them from putting themſelves i in the way of 


prudential conſiderations are diſregarded. 
In the purſuit of gratification, the conſe- 
quences are intirely overlooked, and nei- 


1 
highly deſerving of notice, and to which 
we beg leave to call the attention of thoſe 
in power. 

By the preſent regulations every 1 
PE is intitled to half a guinea, or five 


is ſo unfortunate as to get himſelf infected. 
This regulation certainly originated on the 


infection. Tr: 

The experience of many years, however, 
under this ſyſtem, has fully demonſtrated 
that the remedy is inadequate to the evil; 
and that in place of doing good, it is in 
many inſtances productive of infmite diſ- 
treſs. 

Indeed the ſlighteſt aoquiainibithes with 
human nature will convince every one, that 
in all caſes where that paſſion is concerned, 
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ther the injury done to their health, nor 
the penalty that is annexed if they catch 
the infection, has ever been found ſtrong 
enough to deter either ſoldiers or men of 
other deſcriptions from the indulgence. 

But though their prudence is thus lulled, 
it quickly returns after the miſchief is done. 
Half a guinea, or even five ſhillings ap- 
pears, and no doubt is, a great ſum to a 
man whoſe income 1s ſeldom above three, 
and cannot exceed four ſhillings a week ; 
and as he is morally certain that he muſt 
pay this ſum if the regimental ſurgeon is 
acquainted with his caſe, he naturally at- 
tempts to get himſelf cured at an eaſier 
rate. For that purpoſe he applies to farr:- 
ers, and ignorant people, for advice and 
aſſiſtance. The conſequence is, that even 


in the beſt caſes the diſeaſe is patched up, 


and imperfectly cured : and the remains of 
it by lurking in the ſyſtem undermine the 
conſtitution, and ultimately lay the foun- 
dation of the moſt complicated diſtreſs. 
This we have ſaid happens in the beſt of 
caſes under ſuch treatment. But in by far 
| the 


/ 
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the greateſt number, the complaint, in place 
of being palliated, gains ground, and has 


very often reached the laſt ſtage of viru- 
lence before the regimental e 18 made 
acquainted with it. 

In this way the patient is not only rendered 
unfit for duty for many weeks, nay, ſome- 
times months together; but the diſtemper, 
and the effect of the medicines neceſlary for 


its cure, make ſuch. havocks upon his 


health, that it is either broken or greatly 
impaired for life. This is no exaggerated 
account, and we are certain that the expe- 
rience of the phyſicians and ſurgeons, both 
about the London hoſpitals and elſewhere, 
will fully confirm it ; as many of theſe 
unfortunate victims are daily brought into 


the hoſpital, whoſe only ailment in the 


beginning was a ſlight venereal complaint, 
which by concealment or 1mproper treats» 
ment had introduced all that train of com- 
plicated wretchedneſs which followed. 
What adds to the regret which every 
humane perſon muſt feel upon the occaſion 
is, that venereal complaints of every de- 
F 4 _ ſcription, 
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ſcription, if attended to in the beginning 
and properly treated, may be eftectually 
cured in a very few days. 

We preſume, therefore, to recommend, 
that this perquiſite of Army Surgeons 
ſhould be aboliſhed, and in lieu of it a 
ſmall ſum allowed by government for each 
troop or company. By ſuch a meaſure the 
motive for concealment would be taken 
away, and the men would readily make 
their ſituations known at the beginning, 
when the complaint is in its ſimpleſt ſtate : 
by which means the ſurgeon would be en- 
abled with ſmall trouble to cure them in a 
few days, and would at the ſame time be 
relieved from the diſtreſſing neceſſity of 
taking money from the poor men that 
ought to be applied to other purpoſes, and 
the ſtoppage of which ſubjects them to very 
great hardſhips. 

We have frequently 8 ſome of theſe 
poor fellows ſo unfortunate as to catch the 

worſt ſpecies of the diſtemper three or four 
times in the courſe of a year: and the ſtop- 
page in conſequence for ſurgeon's allow- 
| ance 
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ance being from a guinea and a half to two 

guineas, the want and diſtreſs which this 
muſt neceſſarily have occaſioned to a private 
ſoldier may be eaſily conceived, and will be 
readily underſtood by every Pen who has 
been in the army. 

Me ſpeak from feeling when we my that 
nothing can be more diſtreſſing to many 
army ſurgeons, than the receipt of this 
money, even to thoſe whoſe. neceſſity com- 
pels them to draw it. 

A reform upon this ſubject has already | 
taken place in the royal navy, * much to 
the relief and advantage both of the ſailors 
and navy ſurgeons ; and from the ſtrict at- 
_ tention at preſent paid to every thing re- 
lating to the army, we entertain a ſanguine 
hope that the ſame regulation will n be 
extended to it alſo. 


1 | 3 ; 
* The allowance to the navy ſurgeon is five pounds 


per annum for every hundred men on board the ſhip's in 
which he ſerves. : 


XXX. Hoſpital 
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XXX, Hoſpital Bedding. 


HE cleanlieſt as well as the cheapeſt 
bedding for a camp-hoſpital is good 
freſh ſtraw ; an article infinitely preferable 
to the mattraſſes made of flocks or hair. 
Theſe no doubt laſt longer, but they are 
much more expenſive at firſt, and from 
being frequently lain upon by patients of 
every deſcription, they contract a diſagree- 
able ſmell, and in the end become danger- 
ous by abſorbing the perſpiration and ef- 
fluvia of perſons who have been labouring 
under infectious diſeaſes; whereas where 
either ſtraw or hay is made uſe of it can be 
frequently renewed, and the beds by that 
means kept clean, and free of infection. 

It is a very common practice for the 
hoſpital beds to be made up early in the 
day, and covered with the blankets, and 
for the idle diſorderly patients to ſit and 
tumble upon them till the evening; a cuſ- 


tom which cannot be too ſeverely repro- 
bated, 


Ul 1 
bated, as it not only wears the blankets 
but renders them dirty, gives them a diſ- 


agreeable ſmell, and makes them a very 


uncomfortable covering through the night. 
The regulations formerly mentioned, when 
ſpeaking of the blankets of the ordinary 
tents apply with equal propriety to thoſe 
of the hoſpital beds : every good day they 
ſhould be ſpread out upon the buſhes for 
ſeveral hours, and when they are brought 
in kept carefully folded till bed-time, and 
the patients prevented from abuſing them 
by ſitting e or tying upon them. 


XXXI. Laws 
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XXXI. Laws for preſerving order in Ho "WP 
pPitals. Inſtructions for Nurſes, &c. 


O card- playing, nor gaming of 
any kind to be allowed in the 


I. 


0 
II. No ſpirits nor ſtrong malt liquor of 
any kind to be brought into the hoſpital. 
4.2. No article of food to be uſed but 

ſuch as may be directed by the ſurgeons. 

IV. No women to be admitted into the 
hoſpital, except nurſes, &c. 

V. None of the healthy men belonging 
to the troops to be allowed to enter the hot- 
pital on any pretence whatever, : 

VI. No hoſpital patient to be allowed 
to go abroad without leave from the ſur- 
geon or his mate. 

VII. No victuals to be dreſſed in the hof: 
—_— 

VIII. No clothes to be waſhed in the 


hoſpital. | 
IX. Ne 


3 T 1 


1 * 4 

IX. No wet linen to be dried in the hoſ- 
pital. 
- X. No hoſpital nurſe to be allowed to 
act as a waſher-woman. 
XI. Every nurſe or attendant who diſre- 
gards theſe regulations, or who 1s guilty of 
drunkenneſs, or encouraging the patients to 
drink, to be puniſhed and diſcharged. 
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XXXII. Neiſances in Camps. 


þ VERY kind of excremental matter, 
offal of food, or the carcaſes of dead 
animals, ſuch as dogs, horſes, &c. ſhould 
be carefully removed from camps to fuch 
a diſtance as will prevent them from being 
Hurtful : for that purpoſe a general depot 
ſhould be appointed for receiving theſe in 
the neighbourhood of every camp, and a 
privilege given to one or more of the 
neighbouring farmers to carry its contents 
away for manure, without paying any 
thing for it, upon the ſole condition of 

their doing ſo once a day at leaſt, 

Next to the baneful effects of marſh ef- 
fluvia, the operation of which is now ſo 
well known, there is nothing more perni- 
cious to health than the vapour or exha- 
lation ariſing from filth or animal ſub- 
| | ſtances 


„ 
ſtances in a ſtate of putrefaction. Theſe, 


if allowed to accumulate in the neigh- | 


bourhood of camps where there are many 
men, ſoon become .highly dangerous, and 
ſend out effluvia loaded with the ſeeds of 
puirid diſeaſes. 


It might naturally be fappoſed that 9 


regulations would be neceſſary upon a ſub- 

ject like the preſent, and that men, even 
when left to themſelves, would always, 
from a regard to their own health, and 
on account of the pleaſure ariſing from 


cleanlineſs, taxe the moſt effectual mea- 


ſures to ſecure theſe comforts. 


Were we merely to reaſon upon the 


ſubject, we ſhould draw this concluſion; 
but experience completely contradicts it, 


as we daily meet with men whoſe dirtineſs 


and ſloth are ſuch, that neither the im- 
mediate comfort ariſing from cleanlineſs, 


nor the ultimate effects reſulting from a 


want of it upon their own health, are 
ſtrong enough to make them pay a due 
regard to it. Indeed nothing ſhort of pu- 

niſhment 
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niſhment is adequate to that end, or can 


create the ſmalleſt exertion. We are well 
ſatisſied, that the experience of every com- 


manding officer in the ſervice will confirm 
what we have ſtated, and that he will con- 


cur with us in the utility of regulations 
ſimilar to thoſe 1 we have OY out. 


ADDENDA. 


* 
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ADDENDA. 


ME following Articles are connefiel 
| with the health of ſoldiers, only in 
proportion as they lead to habits of zempe- 
rance, regularity, and induſtry, and by that 
means detach them from idleneſs, and thoſe 
vices, which, by inducing debility, have 
a tendency to bring on diſeaſes : under this 
head may be ranked, 


| Regimental Schools. 

II. Athletic Exerciſes. 

III. Enconragement of Induſtry. 

IV. Prohibition of Gaming. 3 

V. Ditto of Suttling Houſes, Spirit 
Shops, Sc. Sc. Sc. 
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1 Regimental Schools. 


VERY regiment ought to have an 
eſtabliſhed ſchool, where the. boys 
and young ſoldiers may be taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the principles of 
morality, and where ſuch as are grown up 
may have it in their power to acquire a 
knowledge of figures, or other uſeful 
branches of education ſuited to their ſitua- 
tion in life. 
In order to render an eſtabliſhment. of 
this ſort the more valuable, an examination 
ought to take place every three months, in 
preſence of the officers ; and ſuch as have 
made the greateſt proficiency in learning, 
or have rendered themſelves remarkable by 
the rectitude of their morals, or an aſſidu- | 
ous attention to their duty, rewarded with 
honorary premiums, and promoted accord- 
ing to their ſeniority, to the rank of ſer- 
N jeants, 


(0-3 —- 
jeants, corporals, &c. &c. A regulation 
of this kind, would be productive of the 
moſt ſalutary effects, not only by detaching 
the privates from the habits of idleneſs and 
diſſipation ſo common amongſt them, but 
by kindling a ſpirit of emulation, and give | 
ing them an employment which would o. 
cupy the greateſt part of their time, and, 
ultimately render them regular in their de- 
portment, and qualify them for better _ 
ations. | 

It is ſcarcely credible what exertions men 
will make, when actuated by ſuch motives. 
The acquirements which they will have it 
in their power to make will elevate them in 
their own eyes, the approbation of their 
officers, the notice that is taken of ſuch as 
excel in any branch, and the proſpe& of 
future promotion, will ſtimulate the moſt 
torpid to exertions. We leave it to thoſe 
who are intimately acquainted with military 
affairs, to eſtimate the advantages of ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment. An eſtabliſhment which 
can be made at the trifling expence of a 
ory to a : ſchoolmaſter, would detach the 


G 2 privates | 


[8% ] 
privates from habits of idleneſs and vice, 
give them ideas of diſcipline and ſubordi- 
nation much ſuperior to what they at preſent 
have, and would be the means of qualify- 
ing a number of young men, for thoſe ſub- 
ordinate ſtations, which cannot be properly 
filled without a certain degree of education. 
It will naturally be aſked, what connec- 
tion there 1s between the eſtabliſhment of 
ſchools, and the health of troops? In ap- 
pearance we confeſs there is very little; but 
when we ſay that, the manner in which 
privates will ſpend their time when ſchools 
are eſtabliſhed, and the principles of mo- 
rality which they will imbibe, will not 
only detach them from habits of drinking 
and vice for the time, but will alſo prevent 
them from acquiring thoſe habits afterwards, 
by which means both their health and morals 
will be ſecured, ſuch a connection mult ap- 
= pear obvious. 


7 | II. Exer- 
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II. Exerci/e. 


D EGULATIONS with regard to ex- 
erciſe, are to appearance much more 
immediately connected with health than 
the preceding article; and ought to be en- 
couraged and enforced by every poſſible 
means; running, and the whole train of ath- 
letic exerciſes, ſnould be recommended to the 
men, and ſuch as excel in them, rewarded 
with ſome mark of diſtinction: by prac- 
tiſing theſe they would gradually become 

hardy and agile, and acquire habits of ex- 
ertion, which would afterwards render them 
much more fit for any enterprize where 
ſtrength or activity are required. | 

To preſide at theſe amuſements would 

be to the officers a high gratification, and 
would pleaſantly and uſefully fill up a portion 
| e of 


| [ 86 J 
of leiſure time, of which both in camps 
and in quarters, every officer has enough, 


and in many inſtances, more than he knows 
what to do with. 


III. Eucou- 
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III. Encouragement of Induſftry«;' 1 | 
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N all regiments chere are a number of. 
the privates, who have been bred up to. 
mechanical employments, and who from. 
having been accuſtomed to conſtant labour. 
early in life, are apt to become diſſipated, 
| when they are idle. To this claſs Shoema-. 
ters, C; aylors, and IWeavers, principally: 
belong. People of this deſcription may 
always be employed by the regiment, in 
ſuch a way, as not only to benefit them- 
ſelves, but to produce a ſaving to the coun- 
try. By proper attention, the whole of the 
regimental clothing and ſhoes, may be made 
by the Taylors and Shoemakers of the re- 
giment; and in many inſtances, during 
peace, when the men are in quarters, a 
great deal of the coarſe woollen cloths, of 
which their coats and waiſtcoats are made, 
might be wove by the men. This laſt expe - 
dient, 


t oO Þ 
dient, however, is not always practicable, 
as there are many ſituations where looms 
cannot be had for the purpoſe ; but the 
Taylor's and Shoemaker's work admits of 
being done in almoſt every ſituation. 

A regulation of this kind would not only 
| produce a ſaving in point of expence, but 
the articles would alſo be better than ſuch 
as are obtained by contract: to which if we 
add, the habits of induſtry and regularity 
which the men will by this means acquire, 
the benefit reſulting therefrom, will be great 
indeed; but we 5 not wiſh to confine our- 
ſelves merely to theſe branches of Induſtry, 
as there are many others in which private 
ſoldiers may be employed, (at their leiſure 
hours, or when they are not upon duty) 
with equal advantage to themſelves and 
the community. The greateſt preſervation 
againſt vice and diſipation, in every line of 
life being employment. The more com- 
pletely any man's time is occupied, the leſs 
will remain for acquiring habits of idle- 
neſs or expence. Every private ſoldier 
ought therefore to be encouraged to work 

as 


19 1 | 
as much as poſſible, when not upon duty ; 
and every liberty and indulgence granted 
for that purpoſe, cen with the good 


of the ſervice. 
This regulation, like that of regimental 


ſchools, is connected with the health of 
ſoldiers only in proportion as it promotes 
induſtry, detaches them from habits of 
idleneſs and expence, renders them ſober 
and diligent, and affords them the means 
of living comfortably. | 


IV. Sutthng 
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IV. Suttling Houſes, Spirit Shops, &c. 


"HERE is perhaps no circumſtance 
that is productive of more miſchief 
and inconvenience, than the immenſe num- 
ber of ſents and huts, erected by Suttlers, in 
the environs of every camp. In theſe places, 
every kind of impoſition is practiſed, and the 
worſt of zra/h fold ; it being a maxim with 
ſuch people, to purchaſe the very worſt of 
liquors and proviſions. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence, to meet with perſons of 
this deſcription, buying up barrels of ſtale 
herrings, beef, pork, &c. of ſo bad a qua- 
lity, that they cannot be ſold in the ſhops, 
and vending them to the poor ſoldiers at 
the higheſt price. The caſe is the ſame 
with regard to the ſpirits and malt liquors, 
which conſiſt of the moſt abominable ſo- 
phiſticated traſh.---Theſe places of reſort, 
by their vicinity to the camp, not only hold 
WES -7: out 
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out a ſtrong temptation to the men to ſpend 
their money, and even ſometimes to ſell 
their neceſſaries, but alſo ſubje& them to 
all the evils that attend eating unwhole- 
ſome proviſions, or drinking bad liquors. | 
The only effectual remedy for this evil 
ſeems to be, that of abridging the number of 
theſe ſuttling houſes, and permitting none to 
be erected but by perſons of good character, 
and who can give proper ſecurity, not only 
for their keeping regular houſes, but alſo 
that the ſtock of liquors and proviſions 
which they bring to the camp ſhall be of 
the beſt kind, and ſhall not be ſold at a 
higher rate than the ordinary market price. 
And in order effectually to prevent the peo- 
ple from being impoſed upon by the ſut- 
tlers, the ſtock of proviſions and liquors 
in the poſſeſſion of each, ſhould be carefully 
examined by the Surgeons and one of the 
Captains of each regiment, who ſhould 
report to the commanding officer as to 
their quality; and no part of them ſhould 
be diſpoſed of, till ſuch report ſhall have 
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been given in, and approved of, 1 a 
written leave granted for that purpoſe. 
The ſale of ſpirits ought to be entirely 
forbidden in theſe houſes, and in place of 
that pernicious article, ſo deſtructive both 
to the health and morals of the people, no 
other liquors ſhould be ſold but good beer, 
ale, or porter. 
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